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DER REMARKS, &e. 

/ BC o IN A 
SECOND LETTER 


THE REVEREND JOHN OVERTON, A.B. 
——>809840— 


REVEREND SIR, 


SomME time since, I took the 
liberty of addressing to you, as the author 
of a work, entitled, “ The true Church- 
men-ascertained, or, an Apology for those 
of the regular Clergy of the Establishment, 
who are sometimes called Evangelical Mi- 


nisters,” some “ Remarks on the doctrine 


of Justification by Faith,” being an exa- 
mination of your Chapter on that subject. 
It appeared to me, that an answer, by way 
of specimen, to a part of your work, and 
more especially to that part, would be suf- 
ficient to put your readers on their propet 
guard, and supersede the necessity of a 

general 


[ 2a 
general reply. I do, indeed, flatter my- 
self, that any unprejudiced person, who 


reads those Remarks with attention, will be 


convinced, that, however faithfully you 
may have represented the sentiments of 
your friends on the subject of Justification, 
you have not rightly stated the doctrine of 
the Church of England ; particularly, that 
you have not rightly stated the sense of 
the eleventh Article, in which the doc- 
trine of the Church of England on this 
subject is expressly delivered ; and he will 
thence be naturally led to suspect, that you 
have not, in other instances, so fully proved 
your agreement with the doctrines of the 
Church, as the confidence of your asseT- 
tions, or the plausibility of your argu- 
ments, may give occasion to suppose. It 
has, however, occurred to me, on @ further 
consideration of your work, and of the ef- 
fect, which it is adapted to produce, that 


a few Remarks on it of a more extended 


nature 


[ 5 ] 

nature may not be without their use. I 
beg leave to repeat my former declaration, 
that, in making them, my great design; 
next to that of promoting the cause of res 
ligious truth (the prevalence of which must, 
in the end, be productive of general good) 
is to bring all the members of the esta- 
blishment, if, not, according to the Apos- 
tolic exhortation, to be “ perfectly joimed 
together in the same mind and judgment,” 
yet to bear. with each other's difference 
of opinion in “ humility and meekness,” 
and to “ hold the faith in unity of spirit 
(or affection) and in the bond of peace.” 

I, The first Remark I have to make, 
and which those, who consider the in- 
fluence of names on the generality of peo- 
ple, will not think unimportant, respects 
the title of Evangelical ministers of the 
established Church, which you have re- 
cognised as belonging to you and your 


friends. Your apology for this recog?’ 
tion 


[ 6 | 


tion is to me by no means Satisfactory. 
Ii, as you assert, it is the title, 


which you have been attackeg 


under 
» it is pretty 
€en first as- 
sumed; and the assumption of a. title, 


evident, that it must have b 


which, by arrogating so much to your. 
selves, was directly calculated to derogate 
from the just claims of others, was suffi- 
cient to provoke an attack. Whether, 


however, this title was assumed by your- 


selves, or given you by others, I should be 
equally inclined to dispute its continu- 
ance. In the first Case, it would be the 


mark of pretensions, which I. should think 


it necessary, to Oppose; in the second, a 


term of reproach, in which I should dis- 
dain to join, 

It is very well known, that, almost ever 
since the first establishment of the Church 
of England at the time of the Reformation, 
some persons have contended for an Ar- 


minian, and others for a Calvinistic interpre- 


tation 


age 


ay 


5 

tation of the Articles ofthe Church. For, 
though the name of Arminianism did pot 
exist at the time of the Reformation, the 
opinions were then held, which were afs 
terwards distinguished by that name. Now, 
to this difference of interpretation of the 
Articles may be reduced all the difference 
of opinion, which is asserted to subsist be- 
tween you and the generality of the mi- 
nisters and members of the establishment. 
For, though you are not so adventurous as 


to undertake the defence of ** Calvinism to 
its full extent,” you defend the Calvinistic 


interpretation of certain Articles, which 
those, whom you consider as opponents, in- 
terpret in an Arminian sense; and this seems 
to be the only or chief difference between 
you and your opponents. It is evident, 
therefore, that the terms Arminian and Cal- 
vuustic are sufficient, as well as appropriate 
terms of distinction. “This being the cases 


it cannot be pretended, that any new term 
was 


4.2 
was necessary ; and certain it is, that, for 
the introduction of anew term of distinc- 
tion, nothing but necessity can be a suffi- 
cient apology. Besides, every term, by 
which a party is distinguished, supposes 
another, by which the party in opposition 
to it is to be known. Now, if one class of 
ministers of the establishment is to be dis- 
tinguished by the term Evungelical or Gos- 
pel, by what name, which does not imply 
disgrace, shall the rest be called? It is 
most devoutly to be wished, that all dif. 
ference of opinion among the ministers of 


the establishment, which renders terms of 
distinction necessary;, may speedily be 
done away ; but if, unhappily, this should 
not be the case, it may yet very reasonably 
be insisted on, that the use of such terms 
of distinction on one side, as imply a dere- 
liction of professed principles on the other, 
be carefully avoided. In conformity with 


this sentiment, I would have it understood, 


that 


Sf» 


; 
; 


i 
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that Jam as averse from the practice of 
pestowing opprobrious appellations, as 
from that of assuming arrogant ones. Ac- 
cording to my idea, no one, who professes 
to adhere to the doctrines of the Church, 
and who does not, by his conduct, evi- 
dently militate against its discipline, ought 
to be stigmatized with the name of Me- 
thodist ; for a Methodist is one, who sets 
the discipline of the Church at defiance, 
and breaks out into open schism. 

II. The question itself in debate, then, 
between you and your opponents, is, no- 
thing more nor less than the comparative 
merits of an Arminian and a Calvinistic 
interpretation of some of the Articles of 
the Church; a question, which is so far 
from being new, as you Sometimes seem 
to intimate, that it has frequently wearied 
the patience of the disputants on both 
sides, as well as that of their readers- 


You haye. indeed, ayoided. the defence of 
those 


} 


. 
| 


| 
| 
i 
\ 
f 
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those tenets of Calvinism, which have, of 
late years, become peculiarly unpopular ; 
and to you I am inclined to give credit 
for so much candour and sincerity, as to 
admit, that you have fairly and fully de- 
veloped your creed; but, on the part of 
many of those, for whom you have under. 
taken to apologize, I should be gl 
have it explicitly acknowledged 
you have, in 


ad to 


> Whether 
your book, entered into a 


defence of all the opinions, by which they 


wish to be distinguished ? whether they 
are ready to give up those peculiar notions 


respecting immediate conversion, 


persever- 
ance of the saints, 


assurance of salvation, &c. 
which the majority of Calvinistic minis- 
ters are understood to entertain ? Be rthis 
as it nay, it will contribute something to 
the elucidation of the general question, if 
our attention is carried back, for amo- 
ment, to the famous Five Articles oy Points, 


as they are called, by which the Armi- 


nians 


ee 


. 


[ 
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‘ 
. 
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nians were originally distinguished. I 
will transcribe them, therefore, from Mo- 
sheim. ‘ They held,” says he, 

«1. That God, from all eternity deter. 
mined to bestow salvation on those, whom 
he foresaw would.persevere unto the end 
in their faith in Christ Jesus; and to in- 
flict everlasting punishment on those, who 
should continue in their unbelief, and re- 
sist unto the end his divine succours. 

“2. That Jesus Christ, by hisdeath and 
sufferings, made an atonement for the 
sins of all mankind in general, and of 
every individual in particular: that, how- 
ever, none but those, who believe in him, 
can be partakers of their divine benefit. 

“3. That true faith cannot proceed from 
the exercise of our natural faculties and 
powers, nor from the force and operation 
of free-will; since man, in consequence 
of his natural corruption, is incapable 
either of thinking or doing any good thing; 
and 


[12 J 
and that, therefore, it is necessary to his 
conversion and salvation, that he be re- 
generated and renewed by the operation 
of the Holy Ghost, which is the gift of 
God through Jesus Christ. 

«4. That this divine grace, or energy of 
the Holy Ghost, which heals the disorder 
of a corrupt nature, begins, advances, and 
brings to perfection every thing, that can 
be called good in man; and that, conse- 
quently, all good works, without excep- 
tion, are to be attributed to God alone, 
and to the operation of his grace; that, 
nevertheless, this grace does not force the 
man to act against his inclination, but 
may be resisted and rendered ineffectual by 
the perverse will of the impenitent sinner. 

“5. That they, who are united to Christ 
by faith, are thereby furnished with 
abundant strength, and with succours suf 
ficient to enable them to triumph over the 
seduction of Satan, and the allurements of 


Sin 


RY 
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sin and temptation; but that the question, 
Whether such may fall from their faith, and 
forfeit finally this state of grace? has not 
been yet resolved with sufficient perspi- 
cuity, and must, therefore, be yet more 
carefully examined by an attentive study 
of what the Holy Scriptures have de- 
clared in relation to this important point.” 

The historian adds, that * this last Ar- 
ticle was afterwards changed by the Ar- 
minians, who, in process of time, declared 
their sentiments with less caution, and po- 
sitively affirmed, that the saints might fall 
from a state of grace.’ 

When I read these Articles, I can con- 
sider it as little less than a libel on the 
Gospel to distinguish those by the appel- 
lation of Evangelical, who, in opposition to 
such generous sentiments, represent the 
gift of eternal life as circumscribed by 
absolute decrees and the withholding of ®& 


cessary grace, and who, by their mode of 
defending 


[ 14 ] 


and the like doctrines, 
seem to take delight « jn shutting the 
gates of mercy on mankind.” The sub- 
Stance of these Five Articles is by some, 
not perhaps with perfect propriety, com- 
prehended under the respective terms of 


defending these 


predestination, redemption, grace, Jjustifica- 
tion, and perseverance; by others, it is re. 
duced to predestination and grace. Other 
doctrines, beside what are here mentioned, 
came afterwards to be subjects of. contro- 
versy between the Arminians and Calvin- 
ists; but the sentiments of the Arminians 
on these form the basis of their distin- 
guishing tenets, and will give a sufficient 
insight into their opinions in general. 

In the present state of Theological 
knowledge, or at least of the means, by 
which such knowledge may be obtained, 
it IS not necessary to enter into the parti- 
cular merits of these Articles. This could 
be done, indeed, only by a repetition of 


what 
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what has often been said before, It wil] 
be sufficient, on this head, to refer to 
Heylin’s history of them, entitled, « His- 
toria Quinquarticularis,” to Whitby’s 
* Discourses on the Five Points,” to Win- 
chester’s Tract on the 17th Article of the 
Church of England, printed at Oxford in 
1772, to Dean Tucker’s “ Letter to Kip- 
pis,” and to the first volume of Mr. Daube- 
ny's “ Appendix to his Guide to the 
Church.” . Dr. Jortin, who does not often 
speak at random, says of Whitby, that 
** in his treatises on election, reprobation, 
and original sin, he confuted Calvinism 
even toa demonstration.”— Dissertation II. 
—With respect to ‘the Articles. them- 
selves; he says, * In England, at. the 
tume of the Synod of Dort;: wealso 
were much divided in~ our opinions 
concerning the controverted Articles’s 


but our divines having taken the sdi- 


berty to think and judge for themselves, 
and 


x 

and the civil government not interposing, 
it hath come to pass, that, from that time 
to this, almost all persons here of any 
note for learning and abilities have bid 
adieu to Calvinism, have sided with the 
Remonstrants, and have left the fatalists to 
follow their own opinions, and to rejoice 
(since they can rejoice) in a religious Sys- 
tem, consisting of human creatures with= 
out liberty, doctrines without sense, faith 
without reason, and a God without mercy.” 
Iiid. So far as authority ought to have 
any weight in determining the merits of 
the case, this passage, in which the opi- 
nions of the divines of the Church of 
England are testified by so ablea witness, 
ought to have a great deal. It is my wish, 
however, thatthe question, whether truth 
be on the side of the Arminians or on that 
of the Calvinists, should be determined, 
were it necessary to determine it at all, 


not by the weight of authority, but by 
the 


L od 

the preponderance of the arguments, 
which have been or may be advanced in 
favour of each. Iam persuaded, that the 
more the subject is investigated, the more 
will it be for the advantage of Arminian- 
ism; and that, if Calvinism should gain 
ground in the nation, it will be principally 
owing to that inattention to religious con- 
cerns, which so much prevails among the 
laity of the present day; especially among 
those of them, who, on account of their 
intelligence on other subjects, are looked 
up to and followed as exemplars. 

Those, who argue in favour of Calvinism, 
have a great many objections to get over, 
which may be urged from reason and 
Scripture with respect to its truth, as well 
as from experience with respect to its 
utility. If, indeed, it be not true, it will 
hardly be expected to be useful in the end: 
but, whether true or not, its hostility, in 


many respects, to public peace and hap- 


Piness, particularly in a form of gover 
B ment 
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ment like ours, is matter of sad experience. 
It is no Just reason for blaming those, who 
hold any particular opinions, that others, 
who held the same opinions, acted wrong; 
but it is a very good reason for keeping a 
jealous eye upon the opinions themselves. 
It ought ever to be remembered, with 
respect to Calvinistic opinions, though 
without any uncharitable sentiments to- 
wards those, who may now hold them, 
that, so far as religious opinions were at 
all concerned, they were the opinions, 
which once involved our Church and 
State in ruin. The Sagacious author of 
the “ Pursuits of Literature” asserts, 
that “ Calvin and his disciples were never 
friends to Monarchy and Episcopacy ;” 
and few will be so hardy as to deny, that 
the history of our nation bears him out 
in his assertion. 

Since, however, neither the truth nor 
the utility of Calvinism is the immediate 


subject of your work, it may not be 


proper 
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proper to dwell much on either. Your 
object is to shew, that, whatever Calvinism 
may be in these respects, it is the system 
of religious opinions, which was embraced 
by our early reformers, and the system, 
which actually pervades the Articles, Ho- 
milies, and Offices of our Church. With 
respect to the first of these positions, I 
will venture to say, before I particularly 
remark ‘on your mode of proof, that, if 
others have in vain attempted to shew, 
that our first reformers were not Calvinists, 
you have not been at all more successful 
in your endeavour to shew, that they 
were. The truth evidently is, that some 
of our reformers were inclined to Calvinism 
and others to Arminianism; and the con- 
sequence, as might be expected, was, 
that neither Calvinism nor Arminianism 
was exclusively established. To the 


Church of England is “ sua opinio, suus 


honor.” Properly speaking, she is not, im 
her 
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her doctrines, any more than in her disc¢j- 
pline, Calvinistic, Arminian, Romish, or 
Lutheran; but, combining the perfections 
of all those persuasions, and avoiding 
their faults and defects, she stands as dis- 
tinguished in a religious view, as the state, 
to. which she is allied, does in a Politica] 
one. Though, therefore, it js natural 
enough, from the private Opinions of jn- 
dividuals, who were concerned in the Re. 
formation, to form conjectures respecting 
the opinions, which were meant to be esta- 
blished as the doctrines of the Church, 
and though, to such conjectures, it may 
not be unreasonable to allow some degree 
of probability, yet in vain must ever be 
the attempt thence to ascertain those doc- 
trines. This can no otherwise be done, 
than by a fair interpretation of the Articles, 
&c. themselves, in which the doctrines of 
the Church are professed to be delivered, 


I accepted the challenge to this mode of 


inquiry, 


a 
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inquiry, Which is contained in your chap- 
ter on Justification, by examining your 
interpretation of the eleventh Article; ang 
I greatly deceive myself, if I have not 
incontrovertibly shewn, that the Calvinistic 
interpretation, which you have given of 
that Article, in endeavouring to establish 
on it the doctrine of justification and sal- 
vation by faith only, when faith is consi- 
dered as the condition of either, is not 
the true sense of it; is not the sense, which 
the words will fairly bear, nor that, con- 
sequently, in which the Church of Eng- 
land does, or ever did, intend it to be un- 
derstood. 

But, were I even to admit, that the 
private opinions of some of the reformers, 
if known, are a criterion, by which the 
sense of the Articles is to be determined, 
I should still be disposed to contend, that, 
in your attempt to shew what those opi- 
nions were, you have adduced evidence 


of a questionable and incompetent nature. 
I can- 


[ 22 | 
Icannot think, that the testimony of those, 
who are professed] y hostile to our religious 
establishment, ought to have much weight 
in the decision of a question, which, if 
decided according to their testimony, 
would, in their opinion, tend to disparage 
that establishment. When you review 
your quotations, you will, I doubt not, 
feel the force of this observation. Besides, 
in citing detached passages from those 
writers, who are undoubted Jriends to the 
establishment, it is very easy to give an 
idea of their sentiments » ery different from 
that, which would be excited by a perusal 
of the same passages in their proper con- 
text, when all the circumstances belonging 
to them are taken into the account. A 
writer, who is combating one extreme, 
often seems, by neglecting the limitations, 
which he would otherwise put to his ex- 
pressions, to fall into the other. When, 
for instance, Hooker, in his « Discourse 
on Justification,” is contending against 


the 
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the notion of the merit of good works, in 
opposition to the Papists, he might, in 
particular places, have made use of ex- 
pressions, which, taken separately, would 
have tended to depreciate good, works, 
and made him appear, what you scem 
desirous to represent him, a determined 
Calvinist. On. examination, however, I 
do not find this to be the case. The quo- 
tations from Hooker, which occur in your 
chapter on Justification, may lead some’ 
of your readers to imagine, that Hooker 
entirely agrees with you on that subject; 
whereas the following passages, if I mis- 
take not, will sufficiently evince the con- 
trary; and will show, in particular, that 
you have not his authority for asserting, 
that “‘ good works are not an appointed 
condition of salvation.” That judicious 
author, in the Discourse just referred to, 
observes, “ To say ye cannot be saved by 


Christ without works, is to add things not 


only not excluded, butcommanded, as being 
in 
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in their place and in their kind necessary, 
and therefore subordinated unto Christ, by 
Christ himself, by whom the web of salva- 
tion is spun.” “Again, We ourselves do not 
teach Christ alone, excluding our own faith 
unto justification; Christ alone, excluding 
our-own works unto sanctification; Christ 
alone, excluding the one or the other as 
unnecessary unto salvation.” It is to be 
observed, that Hooker makes a distinction 
between the righteousness of Justification, 
and the righteousness of sanctification, by 
which last, he affirms, “ we-are brought 
to the actual possession of eternal bliss,” 
and which, as he also affirms, “ we have 
by works, and not by faith only.” So also, 
Speaking more particularly of the condi- 
tions of justification (i.e. of the first justi- 
fication) the same judicious author Says, 
“ Although in ourselves we be altogether 
sinful and unrighteous, yet even the man, 
which is impious in himself, full of iniquity, 
full of sin, him being found in Christ through 


Faith 
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faith, and having his sin remitted through 
repentance; him God upholdeth with a gra- 
cious eye, putteth away his sin by not im- 
puting it,” &c. It isremarkable, that, in 
your quotation of this passage, page 185, 
you have omitted the words “ and having 
his sins remitted through repentance;” 
which words, when restored to their proper 
place, and taken in combination with the 
passages above-cited, will make Hooker's 
opinion, concerning the conditions of justi- 
fication, exactly to accord with that, which, 
in opposition to you, I have maintained in 
my Remarks on that subject; for it is evi- 
dently his opinion, that the conditions of 
the first justification are repentance and faith, 
and those of the final justification or salva- 
tion, faith and good works. In the same 
Discourse, there are so many passages, 
which confirm this statement, that I can 
hardly think you would have drawn the 
attention of your readers to it, if you 
had lately perused it with care, and still 


retained your opinions. 


1 will 
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I will be content with transcribing. one 
passage nore. Speaking of the possibility 
of those being saved, who had lived in Po- 
pish errors, he says, “ Did they hold, that 
we cannot be saved by Christ, without 


' good works? We ourselves do, [ think, al] 


say as much, with this construction, sal. 
vation being taken as in that sentence, 
Corde cveditur ad justitiam, ore Jit confessio 
ad salutem, except infants and men cut off 
upon the point of their conversion. Of the 
Test, none shall see God, but such as seek 
peace and holiness, though not as a cause 
of their salvation, yet as away, which they 
must walk, who will be saved. Did they 
hold, that without works we are not jus- 
tified? Take justification so as it may also 
imply sanctification, and St. James doth 
Say as much. For, except there be an 
ambiguity in the same term (justification) 
St. Paul and St, James do contradict each 
the other, which cannot be. Now, there 
is no ambiguity in the name either of faith 


or of works, being meant by them both in 


one 


9——— 
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one and the same sense. Finding, there- 
fore, that justification is spoken of by St. 
Paul, without implying sanctification, when 
he proveth, that a man is justified by faith 
without w rks; finding likewise, that jus~ 
tification doth sometimes imply sanc- 
tification also with it, I suppose nothing 
to be more sound, than to interpret St. 
James speaking not in that sense, but in 
this.’ I wish this passage to be com- 
pared with what I have said, in my “ Re. 
marks on the doctrine of Justification,” 
concerning the apparent discordancy be- 
tween St. Paul and St. James. It will 
then be seen, that, though I do not 
agree with Hooker in supposing, that. the 
word faith is used by St. Paul and St. 
James in the same sense, I am supported 
by his authority in saying, that “ St. Paul 
is speaking of the jirst justification, OT of 
entering into a state of salvation,” and 
that “ St. James is speaking of out 6% 


tinuing in a state of salvation, 50 as at 
last 
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Jast to be saved:” jn which latter par- 


ticular, You and I are at as great a dis- 
tance of Opinion, as we are in the former ; 
otherwise, you will be compelled to allow, 
that good works are a condition of Justifi- 
cation, as wellas of salvation. According 
to my idea, Hooker has discovered and 
noticed a part of the difference of Meéean- 
ing, which was intended by St. Paul and 
St. James, but not the whole. 

At page 181, ina Note, with a View, as 
it should seem, to bring a disparagement 
on the distinction sometimes made be- 
tween a first and a final Justification, you 
quote a passage from Hooker, which, 
when taken in its proper context, will by 
m0 means answer your purpose. After 
stating this distinction in Mr. Hooker’s 
words, you observe, « These notions Mr. 
Hooker mentions amongst those, in which 
the Romanists differ from us;” and you 
then add, in Hooker’s words, “ This 


is 


a 
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is the mystery of the man of sin. This 
maze the Church of Rome doth cause her 
followers to tread, when they ask her the 
way of justification.” One would naty- 
rally suppose, from this, that Hooker 
meant to apply the last passage to the dis- 
tinction between a first and a jinal justifi- 
cation; whereas it will appear, by a refer- 
ence to Hooker (see the begmning of his 
Discourse on Justification). that he applies 
it to the doctrine of justification by inhe- 
rent grace, and to the practice of seeking 
to be justified by “‘ Ave Marias, crossings, 
Papal salutations, penance, masses, works 
of charity, pilgrimages, fasts,” &c.* Mr. 

Hooker 


* The Editors of the Christian Observer (May, 1802, 
p. 318.) speaking of Mr. Overton’s work, say, oWw.e 
have compared his authorities with the originals, and 
examined them with a view to es‘imate the doctrines 
inculcated in the context.” It is matter of surprize to 


me, that, having made this comparison and examination, 
they should say, respecting the subject of this Note, 
“ Mr. Overton supports his sentiments by a decisive €x- 
tract from Hooker.” April, 1802, p. 243. With the 

licence 
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Hooker is so far from having the antipathy, 
which you suppose him to have, to the 
distinction between a first and a Jinal jus- 
tification, that he has himself virtually 
acknowledged it. In the passage already 
quoted, taking notice of the different senses, 
in which the word justification is used by 
St. Paul and St. James, he asserts, that 
the latter, under that term, comprehends 
sanctification also; which is, in fact, making : 
it equivalent to what is meant by the final 
justification, and saying, that St. Paul 
speaks of the first justification, and St. 
James of the second. From what has been 
said, I leave it to be considered, without 
any apprehension about the consequence, 
how justly you can lay claim to the autho- 
rity of Hooker. 

III. But, though I do not think, that 
Calvinism, even in your moderated sense 
licence, which Mr. O. has used on this occasion, I would 


undertake to make Hooker, or any other author, support 
any sentiment whatever. 


of 
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“of it, was intended to be established by 


the Articles, &c. of the Church of Eng- 
land, neither do I think, that it was in- 
tended to be altogether excluded. If 
therefore, you had been content with 
affirming, that, in subscribing to the 
Articles in the Calvinistic sense, you had 
a right to be considered as a legitimate 
member and minister of the Church of 
England, you would not have had to num- 
ber me among your opponents; and I am 
inclined to believe, that, if Calvinistic 
ministers of the establishment in general 
had been content with the quiet possession 
of their own opinions, without insinuating 
on all occasions, and sometimes openly 
declaring, that Arminian Opinions are 
contrary to the truth of the Gospel, and 
to the doctrines of the Church, they never 
would have experienced any molestation, 


or have been drawn into the thorny paths 


of controversy. This, however, is by 10 
mcans the case. The followers of Calvin, 
like 


—s 
like their leader, have always had a strong 
disposition to intolerance, and they still 
retain it. In the true spirit of Procrustes, 
they would exclude every one from com- 
munion with them, whose opinions do not 
exactly coincide with their own. How. 
ever desirous I may be, Sir, to except you. 
from this. accusation, I cannot help ob- 
serving, that the general tenor of your work, 


as well as the leading title of it, evidently 


shows, that nothing less than an acknow- 
ledgement, that you and your friends, and 
you and your friends alone, are the true 
and genuine sons of the Church of England, 
will be sufficient to satisfy you. Your work, 
‘indeed, in its second title, professes to be an 
apology or defence. That it is so in name, 
however, rather than in reality, appears ° 
from the result of your reasoning; which 
Is, ‘* JWVe, then, are the true Churchmen; 
and Mr. Daubeny and his associates are 
dissenters from the Church of England.” 
How this is to be reconciled with the idea 


of 
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of a mere defence, I do not perceive. If 
any of your opponents, in their attacks 
upon you, have made use of similar Jan- 
guage, I do not undertake to justify them, 
I am for granting that liberty to others, 
which I claim for myself. I find, therefore, 
more cause of blame in your mode of 
maintaining your opinions, than in the 
opinions themselves. It will, I think, 
eventually be seen, that, even in a pru- 
dential view, this mode is ill-chosen, and 
that, if you had attempted less, you would 
have. accomplished more. Where a Jati- 
tude of interpretation is intended to be 
allowed, it does not follow, as in other 
cases, because one interpretation. is right, 
that another, which is somewhat different, 
is wrong; and my opinion is, that if, so 
far as subscription to the Articles is con- 
cerned, either Arminian or Calvinistic mi- 
nisters of the establishment are wrong, it is 
only in considering themselves. exclusively 
right. You, for instance, think, that the 
c eleventh 


[. 3% | 
eleventh Article refers to the conditionat, 
as wellas to the meritorious cause of our 
justification. I think, that it refers to the 
meritorious cause only. You think, or may 
think, that the third Article asserts our 
Saviour’s descent into a place of torment. 
I think, that it refers merely to the sepa- 
ration of his soul from»his body, and that 
no reference to a place of torment is in- 
tended. These, probably, are our different 
opinions as to the sense of two of the 
Articles, and we may differ as much with 
Tespect to the sense of some others; and 


yet, as I conceive, both you and I may 


very honestly subscribe to the Articles, and 


answer the purposes, for which our sub- 
scription to them is required. ‘There is, 
indeed, a limit to this latitude, beyond 
which it would not be honest to go; nor 
can a rightly-disposed mind, J imagine, 
have any great difficulty in discovering 
where that limit is. To the concession 
here made it may, perhaps, be objected, 

that 


, 
; 
| 
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that it supposes the Church to connive at, 
if not to countenance, the profession of 
error; since truth, from its nature, does 
not admit of any variety. It is'to be con. 
sidered, however, that the object: of sub+ 
scription to Articles of religion’ is not so 
much to guard against error, considered 
abstractedly, » as against pernicious error, 
and to secure such'a consent and agree- 
ment in religious opinions,. as’ the: joining 
in the same public worship necessarily: re- 
quires. Now, I) do  not:coneeive, that 
either Calvinism or Arminianism, so far 
as either can be held in consistency with 
any fair interpretation, which the Articles 
of the Church will bear, though one of 
them must undoubtedly be nearer than thie 
other to truth, is perniciously erroneous: in 
itself, or incompatible with the purposes, 
which ‘the Articles were intended’ to an- 
swer. It has happened, indeed, that both 
Calvinists and Arminians have entertained 
opinions, which I should deem perniciously 


erroncous ; 


erroncous; but then it cannot be pretended, 
that they held such opinions consistently 
with any fair interpretation of the Articles ; 
consistently with any interpretation, which 
has cither ever received the declared sanc- 
tion of authority, or could reasonably be 
conceived to have its wmplied sanction. 
That the chief of those differences of 
opmion, which subsist between Arminians 
and Calvinists, who are members of the 
establishment, or at least of the differences 
noticed, by you, are comprehended in an 
interpretation, which has the declared as 
well as the implied sanction of authority, 
may be demonstrably proved. For this 
purpose, I need only refer to the Royal 
Declaration, issued in 1628 by Charles L. 
which>was ordered to be published with 
the Articles. About this Declaration you 
have, indeed, said a great deal; but, un- 
fortunately, you have entirely overlooked 
the great object of it, which was, to make 


peace between the Arminians and Calvin- 
ists 


[ 7 


ists of that period. Acknowledging its 
validity, as (p. 46.) you seem to do, jt js 
surprising to me, that you did not draw 
from it a conclusion directly contrary to 
that which you really have drawn. If, 
as you say, and as is undoubtedly true, 
this Declaration was obtained by the in- 
fluence of Bishop Laud and his associates, 
as “ expressive of the doctrines then taught 
in the Church,” nothing is more certain, 
than that it is expressive of Arminianism, 
and that Arminianism was then taught in 
the Church; for nothing is more certain, 
than that Bishop Laud and his associates 
were Arminians. Mosheim, speaking of 
Laud, says, “ He rejected the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predéstination publicly in the 
year 1625; and, notwithstanding, the op- 
position and remonstrances of Abbot, sub- 
stituted the Arminian system in its place.” 


The historian, it may be observed, here 


seems to speak of the prevalence of Ar 
minianism 
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minianism as being anew thing. It is well 
known, however, that the great body of 
the English clergy were Arminians long 
before this period.  Scarcely,” says the 
same Mosheim, “ had the British divipes 
returned from the synod of Dort, and 
given an account of the laws, that had been 
enacted, and) the doctrines, that had been 
established, by that famous assembly, than 
the king, together with the greatest part 
of the episcopal clergy, discovered, in the 
strongest terms, their dislike of these pro- 
ceedings, and judged the sentiments of 
Arminius, relating to the divine decrees, 
preferable to those of Gomarus and Cal- 
vin.” Among the reasons, which Mosheim 
mentions. for this preference, is this very 
substantial one, “ Every one knows, that 
the peculiar doctrines, to which the vic- 
tory was assigned by the synod of Dort; 
were absolutely unknown in the first ages 
of the Christian Church.” This return of 


our 


2 
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our divines from the synod of Dort hap- 
pened about the year 1618, only 56 years 
after the Articles were finally settled. I 
might add, that the inclination of the 
leading part of the English clergy to- 
wards Arminianism was pretty clearly dis- 
covered at the Hampton-Court Con- 
ference, so early as 1603; and that, con- 
sidering the tenacity of opinion, by which 
Calvinists are generally distinguished, it 
is against all probability, that “* the great- 


est part of the episcopal clergy ” should 
very suddenly pass over from Calvinism to 


Arminianism. How these facts are to be 
brought. to an agreement with your asser- 
tion, page 83, that ‘* there were but four or 
five maintainers of the Anti-Calvinistic 
doctrines, during half a century after the 
Articles were settled, in the two Univer- 


sities and the aggregate of divines in the 


nation,” I do not clearly see. But, leav- 
ing this, js it at all credible, that Laud, 


an Arminian, and when the greatest part 


of 
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of the episcopal clergy were Arminians 
also, should be industrious to obtain a 
Declaration, by which a Calvinistic inter- 
pretation of the Articles was to be sanc- 
tioned by authority? Is it not evident, 
that, if it had been his intention to re- 
strain the interpretation of them either to 
Arminianism or to Calvinism, he would 
have restrained it to Arminianism? Ip 
fact, he meant not to restrain it to either, 
but, in the words of the Declaration it- 
self, “to shut up the prevailing disputes 
(i. e. the disputes between the Calvinists 
and Arminians), in God’s promises, as 
they be generally set forth to us in the 
holy Scriptures, and the general meaning 
of the Articles of the Church of England 
according to them.” Collier, in his “ Ec- 
clesiastical Hist, of “oe Britain,” speak- 
ing of Laud, says, “ This prelate, for 
silencing the controversy between the Cal- 
vinists and Arminians, procured the re- 
printing of the thirty-nine Articles, with 

the 
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the king’s Declaration prefixed at the 
head of them.” Vol. 2. p. 746. The same 
historian afterwards adds, * The Calyinian 
party complained loudly of this Decla- 
ration. They gave out, that the design of 
it was chiefly for the suppressing orthodox 
books, for the discouraging godly minis- 
ters from preaching the comfortable doc- 
trines of man’s election to eternal hap- 
piness, and for promoting the. growth of 
Arminianism.” ‘This evidently shows, that, 
if either Arminianism or Calvinism was at 
that time understood to be more coun- 
tenanced than the other by the Decla- 
tation, it certainly was Arminianism. The 
Declaration states, that, ‘‘ even in those 


curious points, in which the present dif- 


ferences lie, men of all sorts take the Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England to be for 
them.” Now, as this relates to the dis- 
putes, which then subsisted between the 
Arminians and Calvinists, it shows, e- 


yond a doubt, that such a latitude of in- 
terpretation 
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terpretation was then contended for, and 
by this Declaration intended to be autho- 
rized, as might enable both Arminians 
and Calvinists to subscribe the Articles 
without the imputation of insincerity, and 
entitle both to be considered as legitimate 
parts of the established Church. In. or- 
der, therefore, to make good the charge, 
which you have alleged against the great 
body of the clergy, of neglecting to 
preach the doctrines, which their sub- 
scription to the Articles implies a pro- 
mise to preach, it was at least necessary, 
that you should have proved this negli- 
gence with respect to every sense of the 
Articles, which the Royal Declaration was 
intended to allow. Many would think, 
that, to make good such a charge, some- 
thing more than this was necessary ; but, 
that this was necessary, every one must 
think, who examines the subject with in- 
telligence and candour. It is a circum-— 
stinée worthy of remark, that the dis- 

tinction, 
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tinction, which you wish to establish, 
between the great body of the clergy 
of the present day and the early re- 
formers, with respect to doctrines, is the 
very same, which Richard Baxter, in the 
time of the Protectorate, endeavoured to 
establish between what he called the old 
and new episcopal divines*. Of the old 
episcopal divines he mentions many, par- 
ticularly Jewel, Pilkinson, Hall, Carlton, 
Davenant, Morton, Abbot, Usher, Potter, 
Downham, Grindal, Parker, Hooper, Far- 
rar, Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, most 
of whom, I believe, are also mentioned 
by. you. From the doctrines of these, 
as Mr. Baxter will have it, the episcopal 
divines of that day had departed. This 
accusation, however, the learned and ve- 
nerable Bishop (afterwards Archbishop) 
Bramhall, in his “* Vindication of himself 


3 


and the episcopal clergy,” repels, by say- 
+ See his Treatise, entitled “ The Grotian Religion.” 


ing, 


1 


ing; “ His distinction of episcopal divines 
into old and new, is but chimera of his 
own brain, without any ground, neither 
doth he bring one grain of reason to make 
it good,” p. 67. And afterwards, “ Al] 
the world seeth evidently, that all the ma- 
terial differences, which we have with 
them (Mr. Baxter and his party) are about 
those Holy Orders, and that Liturgy, and 
those Articles, and those Rites, which we 
received from those old episcopal divines.” 
p- 69. Whether the great body of the 
clergy of the present day, in vindicating 
their agreement with the same old epis- 
copal divines, may not with propriety 
adopt the same language, I leave to the 
candid and judicious to determine. 


If we revert to a period of our history 
somewhat earlier than this, that is, to the 


beginning of the reign of James L we 
shall find, that the Puritans, who always 
agrecd with the episcopal ' Calvinists in 
points of doctrine, however they might 


differ 


| 


— 
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differ from them in discipline, were not 
altogether satisfied with the Articles them- 
selves. ‘The Puritans, indeed, generally ob- 
jetced more to our doctrine, than they did 
to our discipline; and the time was, when 
they professed to agree with us in the 
latter. ‘ It is certain,” says swift, “ that, 
before the rebellion in 1642, though the 
number of Puritans (as they were then 
called) was as great as it is with us, and 
though they affected to follow pastors of 
that denomination, yet those pastors had 
episcopal ordination, possessed _ prefer- 
ments in the Church, and were sometimes 
promoted to bishopricks themselves.” * 
Now, one of the proposals made by the 
Puritans at the Hampton-Court Confer- 
ence was, that, to the words inthe sixteenth 
Article, “ we may depart from grace 
given,” should be added, “ yet neither 
totally, nor finally,” which, if admitted, 


* Sentiments of a Church of England man. 


would 
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would have rendered the Article itself 
nugatory. The doctrine of the perse- 
verance of the Saints, which was thus meant 


to be established, if not now actually 


held, is very nearly allied to doctrines, 
which are held, by many of those, who 
aim to be distinguished by the’ title of 
Evangelical, and who think themselves un- 
der the protection of your Apology. To 
what false grounds of confidence that 
doctrine leads, and what irregularities 
of conduct it may encourage, «ve may 
learn from an anecdote, which Dr. Hey 
has given us from Neal “ When Oliver 
Cromwell was on his death-bed, he asked 
Dr. Goodwin, Whether a man could fall 
from grace? to which the Doctor answer- 
ing in the negative, the Protector replied, 
“Then Tam safe, for Tam sure I wis once 
wna state of grace.” ~ Norris. Lect. vol. iii. 
page 447. Another proposal was, that 
the Lambeth Articles, as they are called, 
the Calvinistic complexion of which is well 


known 


| 
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known, should be considered as part of 
the Articles of the Church. In the con- 
ference at the Savoy also, in 1660, as 1 
will point out to you more particularly 
hereafter, when I come to remark on the 
subject of discipline, there appeared the 
same desire of obtaining a change, if not in 
the Articles, yet in the Liturgy and Ser- 
vice of the Church. Now, if Calvinists 
had always understood the Articles, &c. 
to be so completely Calvinistic, as they 
are sometimes pretended to be, is it con- 
ceivable, that they would have been de- 
sirous of such important alterations in 
them, as these additions would have 
made ? | 

Whether Calvinists of the present day, 
who are professed members of the Church 
of England, would, if they had the’power, 
effect an alteration in the Articles them- 
selves, [ will not venture positively to af- 
firm; but this I may say, without fear of 


refutation, that, consistently with obedi- 
ence 


ia eee 
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ence to the Royal Declaration, which is 
prefixed to the Articles, and of which, I 
suppose, no one will deny the validity, the 
Articles cannot be asserted to be exclu- 
sively Calvinistic- The Arminians, who 
form the great body of the English clergy 
and of the English people, are, I believe, 
very well satisfied with the Articles in 
their present state. 1 profess at least for 
myself, who certainly am not a Calvinist, 
that, even with respect to the seventeenth 
Article, in which an Arminian might be 
supposed to find the most difficulty, I do 
not wish for any alteration. My opinion, 
indeed, respecting the sense of that Ar- 
ticle, may not agree with that of many 
Calvinists; but then I think, that its sense 
is by Calvinists often perverted. The Ar- 
ticle, it may be observed, is so cautiously 
drawn up, that it does not contain any 
positive assertion of the truth of predes- 
tination; but, after laying down a defi- 
nition of the term, merely points out the 


circumstances, 
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circumstances, in which, whether true or 
false in itself, the application of the doc- 
trine of predestination will be productive 
of good or harm. When the doctrine of 
predestination is applied to such ‘ godly 
persons,” as the Article had in view; to 
those, who have long lived in the pro- 
fession and practice of true religion, and 
who, * having attained to the image of 
Jesus Christ, walk religiously in good 
works,” the application of it cannot do 
any harm. On the contrary, if duly tem- 
pered by Aumility, as, in such persons, it 
wil] not fail to be, itis a ground of comfort, 
to which, by the promises of the Gospel, 
they seem to be entitled, as the foretaste 
of that heavenly bliss, to which the reli- 
gion of Christ will eventually lead them. 
To such persons a participation in the holy 
assurance of St. Paul, that “ there is laid 
up for them a crown of righteousness,” is 
not to be denied. But when, as is fre 


quently the case, this doctrine, from’ mis- 
D taken. 
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taken notions concerning the new birth, is 
applied to persons, who are lately turned 
from a careless or wicked life, and who 


have made some (let us say some sincere) 


resolutions of living better for the future, 
the application of it is in itself presump- 


tuous and impious, and the probable ef- 
fects of it extremely dangerous. “ In the 
doctrine of predestination,” as Bishop 
Bancroft, in the Conference at Hampton- 
Court, well observed, “ we should infer 
rather ascendendo, than descendendo; that 
is, we should conclude our election from 
the regularity of our lives, rather than rest 
our happiness upon any absolute irrespec- 
tive decree; as that, if God has ordained 
us to happiness, no habits or degrees of 
wickedness can make us miscarry.” Col- 
lier, v. ii, p. 676. The truth is, that those, 
who are best entitled to the assurance, 
which is intended to be built on this doc- 
trine, will generally be the most backward 
to claim it. Such persons, content to rest 


in 
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in a humble hope of acceptance, will seldom 
be solicitous about more; much less wij] 
they be eager in applying to themselves a 
doctrine, which cannot justly be applied 
to any one, but on the supposition of the 
most excellent qualities; qualities, of 
which it must ever be their duty to as- 
sume the possession with the greatest dif- 
fidence. ‘That the doctrine, as laid down 
in the Article, is to be considéred as a sub- 
ject of pious speculation or contemplation, 
rather than as a principle of practice, evi- 
dently appears, not only from the use of 
the term “ godly consideration,” but from 
the whole concluding clause of the Article, 
which is, ‘* Furthermore, we must receive 
God’s promises in such wise as they be 
generally set forth to us in holy Scripture; 
and, in our doings, that will of God is to 
be followed, which we have expressly de- 
clared unto us in the word of God.” 
Having mentioned the Lambeth Articles, 
I think it worth while to give a transcript 


of 
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-of them. ‘They may be found in Fuller's 
Church Hist. b. ix. and in Collier's Eccles. 
Hist. of Great Britain. I shall. transcribe 


them from a translation, which seems an ac- 


curate oné, in a “ Review of the doctrines of - 


the Reformers, by Thomas Bowman, M. A. 
Vicar of Martham, Norfolk,” printed at 
Norwich in 1768, and sold by Dilly and 
Johnson. 
« 1, God from eternity hath predestinated 
cprtain men unto life, certam men he 
hath reprobated. 
«9. The moving or efficient cause of pre- 
> ‘destination unto life, is not the fore- 
- ‘sight of faith, or of perseverance, or of 
good works, or of any thing that is in 
the person predestinated, but only the 
good will and pleasure of God. 
«3. Phere is predetermined a certain 
> pumber of the predestinate, which 
can neither be augmented nor dimi- 
nished. » 
“ 4, Those, who are not predestinated to 
salvation, 


73 5. 


““ 6. 
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salvation, shall be necessarily damned 
for their sins. _ 

A true, living, and justifying faith, 
and the spirit of God justifying, as 
not extinguished, falleth not away, it 
vanisheth not away in the elect, either 
finally or totally. 

Aman truly faithful, that is, such an 
one, who is endued with a justifying 
faith, is certain with the full assurance 
of faith, of the remission of “his sins, 
and of shis everlasting salvation by 
Christ. 2 
Saving orace is not given, is* not 
granted, is not communicated to all 
men, by which they may be saved, if 


“they will. 
46 8. 


No man can come unto Christ unless 
it shall be given unto him, and unless 
the Father shall draw him and all 
men are not drawn by the Father, that 


they may come to the Son. 
<Q. It 


a a ic 
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«9. It is not in the will or power of every 
one to be saved.” 

It appears to me, that this exposition of 
what Calvinism really is, must, in the mind 
of every one, who is able either to read the 
Scriptures, or to discover any thing of the 
character of the Supreme Being from the 
contemplation of his works, be a sufficient 
refutation of it, and that no arguments 
need be employed for that purpose. It is 
not, however, to be denied, that, from the 
force of early prejudice, or some other 
cause, many sensible and well-informed. 
persons have been Calvinists to the full 
extent of these Articles. Mr. Bowman, 
who seems to have been a person of this 
description, has given a copy of the Five 
Arminian Articles, which I transcribed 
from Mosheim, as well as of these Cal- 
‘Vinistic ones, and thus, whether prudently 
or not, has held out an invitation to a com- 
parison of the two; nor has he, indeed, 


made 
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made any scruple of declaring to which of 
them he gave the preference. “Were I, 
Sir, to represent you and your friends as 
desirous, if not of having the Lambeth Ar- 
ticles incorporated into the Articles of the 
Church of England, yet of having them 
considered as a fair comment on the pre- 
sent ones, I should not do so on a mere 
conjecture. It is well known, that, in the 
reign of James I. by the management of 
Archbishop Usher (then Provost of Dublin 
College) who was a Calvinist, the Lam- 


beth Articles, which had been suppressed — 


by the command of Queen Elizabeth, and 
rejected at the Hampton-Court Confer- 
ence, were incorporated into the Articles 
of the Church of Ireland. Now, in Mr. 
Bowman's work, of which, with respect to 
its object, and the general tenor of the ar- 
guments employed to enforce it, \ yours 


may not improperly be considered as a 
re-publication, these Irish Articles are re- 


cognised as “ speaking the sense of the 
Church 


[en 

. Church of England,’and, in particular, as 
i well illustrating and explaining our seven- 
teenth Article on predestination.” - In the 

course of the same work, Mr. Bowman re- 
minds us, that “ an Archbishop (Laud) 
was brought to the bar, condemned, and 
executed, among other things, for imtro- 
| ducing Arminianism.” This observation 

( proves, if it prove any thing, that Cal- 

vinism prevailed among those, who had 

| the management of affairs at the period 
iy of that prelate’s fall; of which, indeed, 


; no one can entertain a doubt. This cir- 
| cumstance; however, will not be admitted 
i as very favourable to the cause of Cal- 
| i vinism, when it is ‘considered, that the 
same persons soon afterwards brought 
Charles I. to the block, among other 
things, for not agreeing to abolish Epzsco- 
pacy and the use ofa Liturgy. See Collier, 
vol. ii. page 858. It is but just to add, 
with respect to Archbishop Usher, that he 


o 


afterwards renounced his Calvinistie opi- 


nions | 
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nions. ‘ Sometime before his death,” says 
Collier, vol. ii. p. 868, “ he changed his opi- 
nion touching the Five Points, came over 


to the other side, and was reconciled to - 


Bishop Overal’s sentiment. That this ig 
a matter of fact, appears from the signed 
testimonies. of Dr. Bryan Walton, Mr. 
Peter Gunning, and Mr. Herbert Thorn- 
dike.” It is proper to add also, that, in 
1034, by virtue of the Union Cannon, 
the Articles of the Church of England 
were received as those of the Church of 
Ireland. See Collier, vol. 1. p. 763.2% - 
In my “ Remark, on the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith,” I have said, that 
“a great cause of the disputes, which 
liave arisen between Arminians and Calvi- 
nists, is the want of a due attention to 
the meaning of words, and that the parties 
are probably much nearer to an agreement 
in opinion, than is generally imagined.” It 
* In the first edition of Collier, two pages are thus 


numbered, 
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is possible, that many persons will be 
more ready to admit the truth of this, 
when they know, that it was also said by 
Baxter. In the work, tg which I have 
already referred, speaking of the Arminian 
opinions, he says, “ I am grown to a very 
great confidence, that most of our con- 
tentions about those points are more 
about words than matter.” What shall 
we say, then, of those, who, in these days, 
declare the differences of opinion between 
Arminians and Calvinists to be such, as to 
affect our everlasting salvation? That 


such there are, = ates Letter, 
which I received soon after the publica- 


tion of the “ Remarks ” now mentioned, 
furnishes but too evident a proof. I am 
always sorry to find, that we are retrograde 
in liberality of thinking ; and you, Sir, 1 am 
assured, will not be proud of an ally, 
who, in his attempt to shield you from 
my attack, has manifested sentiments, of 
which even Baxter, the believer in witch- 


craft, 


Cae) 
craft, and the persecutor of those accused 


of it, would have been ashamed. * The 
Letter, which had on it the Leicester post- 


-mark, was this: 


REV. SIR, 
Practical infidels would thank you for 


your publication; but the perusal of it 
produced 


* It may be said, that the error of Baxter, in believ- 
ing the reality of witchcraft, was the error of the age, 
rather than of the man. When, however, the judg- 
ment of any one is referred to as authority, which seems 
often to be the case with respect to Baxter, it is right, 
that every circumstance, by which a true estimate of his 
judgement may be formed, should be taken into cone 
sideration. It is the part of superior judgement to per- 
ceive the errors of the age, and to contribute something 
towards their correction ; not to confirm and promote 
them; much less, under their influence, to excite men 
to unjust and cruel actions. Besides, is it fair, that the 
error, which has brought a reproach on the memory of 
the venerable Hale, should be forgotten in the charac- 
ter of Baxter? of that Baxter, who was the voluntary 
instigator to the execution of a law, which Hale, in bis 
capacity of a judge, thought himself obliged to execute? 

See a very sensible and candid work, entitled, “ Am 
Historical Essay concerning witchcraft, by Francis 
Hutchinson, D. D.” So great was the senseless and 


savage rage of the Puritans, in the day of their power, 
against 
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produced no emotions in my mind but 
those of grief and pity: grief, that Remp- 
stone has such a blind guide, and pity for 
you, reflecting on the consequence of 
such doctrines as yours. 

May God in mercy show you the way 
of salvation, for as yet you are utterly a 


stranger to it; and may you, before death, 
become a true Churchman; for now IT 


scruple not to say your are not. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your well wisher, and a friend, 
though not a mister, 
of the Establishment.” * 


anti * Han eae tp _ 
against the snpposed crime of witchcraft, ‘that, fon the 
beginning of the great rebellion to the Restoration, a 
space. of not quite twenty-years, between three and four 
thousand innocent persons are said to have lost their 
lives on this account within the British dominions. See 


‘Notes on Hudibras, P.2 Cant. 3. 


ae Though the perusal of this Letter produced in my 
mind the:same emotions of grief and pity; gricf, thata 


difference of opinion on religious subjects should be the 
oceasion of exciting, in any one, acrimonious sentiments ; 
and pity for him, in whom they are excited; yet I was 
not insensible to the honour conferred on me by the 
writer 
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- IV. Another remark, which I have to 
make, respects the subject of discipline. It 
‘s but too evident, that many persons, 
who profess themselves members of the 
established Church, are extremely defi- 
cient ina sense of the obligation, which 
lies on them, to observe the discipline of 
the Church; and to this deficiency, if I 
mistake not, Calvinistic preaching, in 
which, to speak generally, doctrine is 
every thing and discipline nothing, has 
very much contributed. I conceive, that 
even a lay-man, who professes himself a 
member of the Church, gives a tacit pro- 
mise to observe its discipline; and | am 
sure, whether he does or not, that, from 
the positive injunctions of Scripture to 
« obey those, who have rule over us, and 
who watch for our souls,” he is under an 
obligation to’ observe it. With respect to 


writer of it, in affording me such an indubitable. proof 
of his opinion, that my publication is formidably ho 
to the cause of Calvinism. 

ministers 
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ministers of the Church, the case is still 
more evident. They have made an ex- 
press promise, that they will obey the dis- 
cipline of the Church, as well as a decla- 
ration, that they believe its doctrines. 
Every minister, before his admission into ‘ 
holy Orders, is required to subscribe to 
the three Articles of the thirty-sixth 
Canon; one of which is, “ That the book 
7 of Common Prayer, and of ordering of 


. bishops, priests, and deacons, containeth 


| i in it nothing contrary to the word of God, 
| and that it may lawfully so be used, and 
that he himself will use the form in the 


a said book prescribed in public prayer 
' and administration of the sacraments, and 
| | | none other.” Further, if he is an incum- 
it | bent, or a licensed curate, he must have 
| taken an oath to “ yield true and canoni- 
cal obedience to the bishop of his diocese 


i in all things lawful and honest.” Consis- 
| | tently with his oath, therefore, no such 
| | minister can make any deviations from 

| the 


[ 6 | 
the established discipline, which he either 
knows, or may reasonably suppose, would 
be disapproved of by the bishop of his 
diocese. 

As many persons, who are not aware of 
all the consequences of Calvinistic opi- 
nions, have embraced those opinions, it 
would be unjust to say, that all Calvinists 
are enemies fo our established form of 
Church-Government; but, that there is 
good reason for believing Calvinism to be 
hostile to that form, the history of Eng- 
Jand, and still more the history of Scot- 


jand, will furnish abundant proof. Had it 


not been for the Arminianism of Eng- 
land, there would be now, throughout 
the United Kingdom, no other than i- 
tular bishops. Now, before Calvinism is 
suffered to prevail among us, and more 
especially before it is suffered to be ex- 
clusively prevalent, it ought to be con- 
sidered, whether this hostility to episcopal 
authority be accidental, or whether it 

arises 
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i] arises from the nature of Calvinism it- 
iH self. One circumstance, which induces 
me to think the latter to be the case, 
is the disinclination, which Calvinism 
has ever manifested, to the use of a pre- 
scribed form of prayer; for Episcopacy 
| and the use of a prescribed form of 
: prayer will generally be found to rise 
and. fall together. To this disinclina- 
| tion the peculiar pretensions of Calvi- 

} 


nists to imspiration (peculiar at least in 
_ comparison with the pretensions of other | 
professed members of the establishment) 
naturally lead. . Those, who so far believe 
jn the sensible operations of the Holy 
1) Spirit, as to think, that he suggests the 
| matter and manner of public prayers, | 

and furnishes what is called -the gift of 

i, prayer, will never willingly submit to the 
use of a prescribed form. In the confer- 
| ence at the Savoy in 1660, held for the 
|} purpose of effecting an accomodation be- 
tween the contending religious parties, 


one 
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one of the proposals offered by Calvinists, 
who were professed friends to Episcopacy 
and the use of a Liturgy, was this: 

«¢ That the gift of prayer being one spe- 
cial qualification for the ministry, they 
desire the Liturgy may not be so strictly 
imposed, as totally to exclude the exercise 
of that faculty in any part of public wor- 
ship: and that, in consequence of this, it 
may be left to the discretion of the minis- 
ter to omit part of the stated service, as 
occasion shall require.” See Collier, vol. ii. 
p. 878.5 | ete 

It was pretty evident, that the admis- 
sion of this proposal would have rendered 
the appointment of a Liturgy altogether 
nugatory. Accordingly, the Commission- 
ers for the Church on that Occasion, a 
phalanx of divines not inferrior to any, of 
whom the Church could ever boast, thus 
replied to it: 

“ Their proposal touching the gift of 
prayer makes the Liturgy, in effect, wholly 

E insignificant. 
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insignificant. For, what else can be the 
consequence, if every minister may put 
in and leave out at discretion? As for 
the gift, or rather the spirit of prayer, it 
consists in the inward graces of the Holy 
Spirit, and not in extemporary expressions. 


4 


Such unpremeditated effusions are only 
the effects of natural parts, of a voluble 
tongue, and of uncommon assurance. 
But, if there is any such gift as 1s really 
pretended, this extraordinary qualification 
must be subject to the prophets, and the 
order of the Church. Considering the 
mischiefs coming by impertinent, ridicu- 
jous, and sometimes seditious, wicked, 
and blasphemous expressions, under pre- 
tence of giving liberty for exercising the ‘- 
gift of prayer; considering the honour of 

God is so highly injured, and religion suf- 

fers so much this way, it is reasonable 


those, who desire such an indulgence in 
public. devotions, should first give the 
Church security, that no private opinions 

should 
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should be put into their prayers; and that 


nothing contrary to the faith, should be 
uttered before God, or offered up to him 


in the Church. To prevent which mis- 
chiefs, the former ages knew no better 
way than forbidding the use of any prayers 
in public, excepting such as were pre- 
scribed*by public authority.”. Page 881. 
J am much mistaken, if many Calvin- 
istic ministers of the establishment do not 
now wish for the liberty, which -was.-then 
openly pleaded fie ; and, what is worse, if 
some of them da ‘not exercise it. There 
are, I am told, Calvinistic ministers of 
the establishment, who indulge in the use 
of extemporary prayer in a way, which is 
altogether inconsistent with obedience to 
the discipline of the Church. Setting 
aside the guilt of disobedience, I will just 
observe, without entering fully imto the 
merits of the question, that, though ex- 
temporary prayer in public, by its no- 


velty, and sometimes by its extravagance, 
may 
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may gratify curiosity and please the fancy 
more ‘than ‘a set form, it) by no means 
so well: answers the intended ends of 
public prayer.» **; We come not,” as'Dr. 
Comber wellobserves, “to the house of 
God; as to ‘a theatre for recreation ; but 
to petition for the relief of our own gene- 
ral necessities, and’ those of, the! whole 
Church.» Public wants, which are the sub- 
ject-of public prayers}; being much .the 
same, it 1s,wantonness,' and not devotion, 
that makes a variety of phrase necessary.”* 
When a person prays in private, no reason- 
able objection;can be made to his. praying 
extemiporally, if, he| has, the. ability of 
doing ‘so; but, when, he. undertakes. to 
direct the devotion of, others, though it be 
only. Sern ay he ought, unless on 


an a * 

* See the prefaces to ha s Seance to the Tem- 
ple,” and to his “ Short discourses on the’ Common. 
Prayer.” He evidently means such)a -yayjety,: as is con- 
tended for by the advocates for extemporary prayer, 


Our oi) does not shut out sian Masia 


~ 


- particular 
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particular and urgent occasions, to make 
use of a prepared form. But, be the rea- 
son of the thing as it may, it is the eyj- 
dent design of our Church, in prescribing 
a Liturgy, to prohibit the practice of ex- 
temporary prayer in public.. Whenever, 
therefore, a minister of the establishment, 
whether in addition to the Liturgy or 
otherwise, makes. use of extemporary 
prayer in public, and contributes to con- 
firm the notion respecting the gift of prayer, 
which the Church has thought it right to 
discountenance, he is, in my opinion, 
guilty of a breach .of discipline; not to 
mention, that he thus induces a_ belief, 
whether well-founded or not, that he sub« 
mits at all to the use of a Liturgy, not be- 
cause it accords. with his own sentiments, 
but because he is directed to do so by an 
authority, which he cannot entirely disre- 


gard. No defence of such a practice, so 


as to make it consistent with a right affec- 
tion towards the Church, can be drawn 
from 
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from the fifty-fifth canon. For, though 
that canon, with respect to the prayer be- 
fore the sermon, or rather the erhortation 
to prayer, leaves the minister at some 
liberty in the words, it prescribes the sub- 
jects of the prayer, and directs, with a 
seeming view to prevailing abuses in this 
particular, that the exhortation be as brief 
as conveniently may be.” 

Many Calvinists, it must be acknow- 


 ledged, profess a great regard for disci- 


pline, and declare a strict adherence to it in 
their own practice. Were we, however, to 
put implicit confidence in such professions 
and declarations, we should show, that we 
have profited but little by past experience. 
Bishop Lavington, in his “ Enthusiasm of 
Methodists and Papists compared,” a 
book, to which, I fear, we shall always 
have but too much occasion fo refer, ad- 
dressing himself to Mr. Whitefield, says, 
* You often make yourself a champion in 
defence of our Liturgy, Articles, and 

Canons.” 


‘Nee. 


i ies 
Canons.” Part II. preface. With what 
consistency Mr. Whitefield, who acted in 
such open opposition to our Liturgy, Ar- 
ticles, and Canons, could do this, I can- 
not conceive. He must have had some 
method of settling the matter in his con- 
science, with which I am utterly unac- 
quainted. Whether any Calvinistic mi- 
nisters of the establishment, who follow 
Mr. Whitefield’s example, or encourage his 
mode of conduct, make the same profes- 
sion, I do not know; but, whether they do 
or not, I scruple not to say, that they are 
deserving of the severest censure. I am 
glad, that, on this point, you so unequivo- 
cally avow sentiments similar to my own; 
and it was with peculiar satisfaction, that 
I read this passage of your work; “ The 
great body of these divines (the Evange- 
lical) as sincerely lament the schism of Dr. 
Haweis, as the heterodory of some other 
Doctors.” Without inquiring, however, 


into the particular instances, in which Dr. 
_Haweis 


of oe 
Haweis has shown himself schismatical, I 
take the liberty of observing, that there 
are many methods, besides that of open 
schism, by which the attachment of the 
people to the established discipline may be 
weakened, and schism encouraged; and I 
cannot but wish, that you had been as 
particular in telling us what, accarding to 
your idea, is a breach of discipline, as 
you have been in telling us what is nog. 
A friend of mine once observed to me, 
that “ the preaching, which is called 
Evangelical, may be considered as a half- 
way house between the Church and_ the 
Conventicle,” How far this observation 
is well-founded, I shall not undertake 
positively to determine; but if, in the 
preaching of Calvinistic ministers, SO 
great a stress is laid ©n doctrines, and 
particularly on those doctrines, by which 
Calvinism is distinguished from Arminian- 
ism, as to make discipline appear of but 


little comparative importance, and (to use 


your 


Ce a 
your expression*) like the « chaff to the 
wheat,” it is easy to see, that a way is 
gradually opened for a separatién from - 
the Church. ; 

It is a very common thing for persons to 
withdraw their attendance on the public 
services of the ministers of their own pa- 
rish, for the sake of attending on those of 
some neighbouring minister of the esta- 
blishment, whose preaching is supposed 
to be more Evangelical. To this, if this 
were all, I should. have no great objec- 
tion; for, though one of the means, by 
which the unity of the Church is intended 
to be preserved, would thus be neglected, 
the unity of the Church would still not be 
broken. I will even admit; that circum- 
stances may occur, in which such conduct 
would. be strictly defensible. But the 
mischief is, that such irregularities seldom 
terminate so. Those, who have once 
brought themselves to think lightly of the 


* See page 401. 


unity 
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unity of the Church, and, for the sake of 
what they may imagine a more edifying 
way of preaching, to neglect the ap- 
pointed means of preserving that unity, 
will soon go on to think, that the same 


imagination, should it happen to arise in 
them, furnishes a sufficient excuse for 
breaking the unity itself, and becoming 
schismatical. ‘Thus will the preservation of 
the unity of the Church be left to depend 
on, what is certainly very inadequate to 
the purpose, the judgment of the people 
respecting the most edifying mode of in- 
structing them. Accordingly, it is mat- 
ter of experience, that many of those, 
who have been accustomed to hear Cal- 
vinistic preaching in the Church, will ra- 
ther go to a Conventicle, where they may 
continue to hear such preaching, than re- 
main in the Church under the ministry of 
an Arminian. Whether, taking the case 
in the most favourable view, this does not 


arise from a blamable inattention in Cal- 


vinistic 
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vinistic ministers to the subject of dis- 
cipline, deserves well to be considered by 
them.* There is, however, another me- 
thod, by which the attachment of the 
people to the Church is weakened, and 
which is still less excusable than this; I 
mean, that of depreciating the ministry of 
those, who are supposed to entertain dif- 
ferent opinions. That a Calvinistic minis- 
ter should state and explain the doctrines 
of Scripture and of the Church accord- 
ing to his own mode of understanding 
them, is reasonable and fair; but, the 
moment he goes beyond this, and declares 


or insinuates, that the minister of the 


# I have heard a Calvinistic minister of the establish- 
ment mention, as a thing perfectly regular, that “ the 
Methodistic teacher in his Parish came to Church m 
the morning at the head of his flock;” nor did it, in his 
judgement, seem at all deserving of reprobation, that 
the same teacher led his flock to the Tabernacle in the 
evening. Though such ministers have, of late, been 
put a little more on their guard in this particular, to 
jhem it is in great measure to be attributed, that the 
sin of schism is made so light of, and the commission 
of it become so alarmingly prevalent. 

neighbouring 
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neighbouring parish js a « blind guide,” 
and does not preach the doctrines of 
Scripture or the Church, he becomes the 
promoter of schism in the Church, and be- 
trays the sacred trust reposed inchim. As_ 
I make some distinction between preaching 
and printing, I am not willing, ‘from pas- 
sages of this nature occurring in your 
book, to bring this charge against you ; 
but I may observe, by way of instance, 
that if, when you enter the pulpit, you 
carry with you the same sentiments, by 
which you were actuated to writeiand to 
print, “ We are the true Churchmen, and 


Mr. Daubeny and his associates are dis- 


senters,”* you are in great danger of doing 
that, which would justify me in bringing 
this charge. | 

The evil of schism is SO great, and the 


sin of it so heinous, that every thing, which 
is likely to promote it, ought to be guarded 


against with the greatest care ; and per- 


* See page 397. 


haps 
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haps there never was a time, when that 


_care was more necessary than at present, 


There never was a time, when the duty of 
Church Communion was less understood 


in theory, or less attended to in practice, 


* Many of the common people, taking upon 


themselves to judge what is true doctrine 
and what is not, consider it a sufficient 
excuse for frequenting a Conventicle, that 
“ they hear. there »what is good.’ To 
break the unity of the Church, and to en- 
courage the preaching of those, who, not 
having given any security for preaching 
true doctrine, may preach false, is con- 
sidered as a’ very venial offence, if an of- 
fence at all. .'The person, from whom they 
hear doctrines, of which they approve, or 
the place, in which they hear them, is, «it 
séems, a circumstance of but little import-~ 
ance. 
“In the worship of God,” I once heard 
a sensible lay-nan say, * place signifies 
nothing, so that the Aeart be right.” When 
this 


this maxim is taken by itself, what can be. 
more true? When it is taken in reference 


ok | 
to social worship among Christians, and 


alleged as an excuse for neglecting the 
discipline established in the Church, what 
can be more false? If individuals are to | 
determine what doctrines are to be taught, | 
and who is to teach them, ahat places and | 
times are to be appropriated to public , 
| worship, and what rites and ceremonies are 
; to be observed in it, what will soon be- A | 
come of Christianity among us? In the 
minds and hearts of true believers, indeed, 
it must ever reign as the guide of their 
‘ lives, and the ground of their dearest 
hopes; but, considered as a Church, as 
a body of men united in the same faith 
and worship, of which Christ is the é 
head, and of which it can truly be said, 
that “ by joints and bands having nou- 
rishment administered and knit together, 
it increaseth with the increase of God,” " 
we shall probably look for it in vain, Be. 


sides, 
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sides, to return to the maxim itself, is it like- 
ly, that the heart can be altogether right, 
where there is a wilful neglect of obser- 
vances, which, if not prescribed by Christ 
himself, are prescribed by those, who 
have received authority from Christ to di- 
rect the steps of that “ flock, over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made them over- 
seers °* 

Now 


* I often wonder, that the obligation to maintain social 
Christianity, and to maintain it in uxity, should be so 
little regarded. The very prayer, which was taught us 
by our Lord himself, is drawn up in a social form, 
« When ye pray, say, Our Father, which art in hea- 
ven.” Frequently and earnestly does he exhort his dis- 
ciples to dove and unity. In his last prayer, he repeated 
the petition for their “ being one,” no less than five 
times. His Apostles also, in a great variety of places, 
which agree in substance, however they may differ in 
form, exhort us to “ glorify God with one mind and one 
mouth.” 

It must be ignorance itself, which pleads, in excuse 
for leaving the established Church, that “ Christ is not 
preached in it.” For, if it could with truth be said, that 
the doctrine of salvation through Christ is not heard of | 
in the Sermons of the divines of the Church of Eng- 
land, it cannot be pretended, that this doctrine is not 

acknow- 


le 
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Now, it ought to be remembered, that 
all the principal schisms, by which our 
Church has been harassed and torn in 
pieces, from the days of the early Puritans 
to those of Whitefield and Wesley, have 
originated from Calvinism. It is, I know, 
a received notion, that. the followers of 
Whitefield. are Calvinists, and those of 
Wesley Arminians. This, however, is a 
fallacy. If the followers of Wesley can 
with any propriety be considered as Ar- 
minian, it is only because, in some few 
points, they are less Calvinistic than the 
followers of Whitefield. In many opi- 
nions, which are strictly and peculiarly 
Calvinistic, particularly on the subjects of 


acknowledged and asserted in every part of the Liturgy. 
Generally speaking, the devotional part of our service 
is divided into short collects, and every collect is con- 
cluded with the words, “ through Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and Saviour,” or words to ithe same effect ; by which we 
plainly declare, that we expect no blessings, for the 
body or the soul, temporal or eternal, but for the sake, 
and through the merits, of Jesus Christ. 


justi- 


ey eee 
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justification by faith only, the new birth, and 


the assurance of salvation, the followers of 
both as cordially agree, as they do im hos- 
tility to the discipline of the Church. Mr. 
Whitefield asks, “ Who dares assert, that 


"we are not justified’ merely by an act of 


faith, without any regard to works past, 
present, or to come?”* This, to be sure, 
is being plain; but Mr. Wesley, who 
affirms, that “ the condition of our justi- 
fication is faith alone, and not good 
works,” is not much more obscure; es- 
pecially when it is considered, that, in his 
language, justification and salvation are 
synonymous .terms.. “ The Methodists,” 
he adds, “ had wandered many. years in 
the new path of salvation by faith and 
works, before God shewed them the old 
way of salvation by faith only.” Mr. White- 
field makes conversion to be the same 


* This and the following quotations are taken from 
Bishop Lavington, and by him from the Journals ot 
Whitefield and Wesley. ' 


: F thing 
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with the new birth, and this he speaks of 
as being instantaneous. He meutions a 
“woman seized with little less than the 
agonies of death: five days she travailed 
and groaned; then, in a moment, was full 
of love and joy.” Mr. Wesley holds the 
same doctrine. ‘‘ My being born of God,” 
says he “ was an instantaneous act, enabling 
me from that moment to be more than 
conqueror over those corruptions, which 
before [ was always a slave to.” With 
respect to the doctrine of assurance, Mr. 
Whitefield says, “ All this while I was 
assured God had forgiven me. It is a 
dreadful mistake to deny the doctrine of 
assurances. All ought to labour after it. 
{ know numbers, whose salvation is writ- 
ten upon their hearts, as it were with a 
gun-beam.” Mr. Wesley is by no means 
behind-hand with him. « { felt faith in 
Christ,” says he, “ and an assurance was 


given me, that he had taken away my 


- sins, 


, 


f 
| 
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sins, Even mine.”* It hence evidently ap- 
pears, that, whatever the followers of Wes- 


ley 


* In two small tracts now circulating in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nottingham, one entitled, “ An account of 
the experience and happy death of Mary Voce, who 
was executed at Nottingham, March 16, 1802, for the 
murder of her own child,” the other, “ An account of 
the conversion &c. of Ferdinando Davis, who was ex- 
ecuted at Nottingham, March 31, 18092, fora highway 
robbery,” I find the same doctrine. Of Mary Voce. it 
is said, “ While they were engaged in prayer for her, 
she suddenly stopped them, by exclaiming in a surprise 
of gratitude and joy, Oh! what has the Lord done for me! 
On being asked what he had done for her, she replied, 
He has forgiven me all my sins; I feel it in my heart. 
Her load of guilt and misery was instantly gone, peace 
and resignation flowed into her happy soul.” Again; 
“ She told them, that God had helped her to confess her 
sins, and that she was happy, that she knew the Lord 
had pardoned her, and that she was going to heaven.” 
Of Ferdinando Davis it is said; “ While he was breath- 
ing his desires to the Father of mercies in the hour of his 
great need, God abundantly poured out the spirit of 
adoption upon him, his fears were removed, an indubi- 
table evidence was afforded him, and the bitterness of 
death yielded to the bright prospect of eternity.” The 
unfortunate man is afterwards represented as saying, 
“ My consience tells me, that I am pardoned; for I feel 
peace within; I cannot doubt it.” It is to be observed, 
that, in both cases, these persuasions are not stated to 

have 
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ley may think about some of the Lambeth 


Articles, they,'would freely ‘enough sub- 
scribe to the fifth and sixth; and my op!- 


nion 
have been felt, until all hope of pT fauham pu- 
nishment was taken away. 

-In the latter of the two publications, I find this pas- 
sage, “ Faith isthe indisputable title to glory; and, if a 
believer was to live a thousand years, he would have no 
better title to heaven than he had: the first day he be- 
lieved.” This assertion perfectly accords with the doc- 
trine, that we are justified or saved on the condition of 
faith only; but it is entirely inconsistent with the notion, 
that this life isa state of trial and of moral disctpline; 
that here those habits and dispositions of the soul’ are 
to be formed in us, by which we are to be prepared for a 
state of happiness hereafter; as also with the Scriptural 
declaration, that we shall be “ rewarded according to our 
worxs.” To say, when’ faith is spoken of as ‘the con- 
dition of justification or salvation, that we are justified 
or saved by faith only, is to lead the people into a ‘dan- 
gerous' delusion. For, however an assertion of this sort 
may be ‘afterwards attempted to be qualified, it will al- 
ways leave a wrong impression on the minds of the 


hearers or readers; @ persuasion, that the performance of 


good works, though a thing well enough in its way, and 
useful for present purposes, is yet rather below the atten- 
tion of the elect, and not of any essential »consequence 
to salvation. Whenever it is said, that we are justified 
or saved by faith only, it ought to be explicitly stated, 
that faith is spoken of, not as’ the'condition of our jus- 


mad tification 
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nion is, that, in doing so, ‘they would; if 
certain hindrances did not statid,in the 
= way, be joined by the far greater "Part: 
if not the whole, of those, who are cha 
racterized by the term Evangelical. The 
E opinions, to which I have referred, and 
; For which I have given specimens, form 
the leading features of Methodism, as 
propagated both by Mr. Whitefield and 
Mr. Wesley. So far, therefore, as -doc- 
trines were concerned, Mr. Wesley must 
have sepdcitied from the Church, not as 
an Arminian, but as a Calvinist. \ If he did 
separate without any good reason with re- 
spect to doctrines, it will be dificult to 


reconcile his separation with honesty; it 


. being a fact acknowledged by his warmest 


tification or salvation, but as the meritorious cause ; not as 
| a virtue existing in ourselves, but as comprehending the 
merits of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. {t is in 
this sense only, that such an assertion is agreeable to 
Scripture. In this sense, it is an undoubted truth; for, 
as the Apostle saith, “ there is none other name under 
heaven, given among men, whereby we must be saved.” 


admirers 


its discipline, Calvinism has a schismatic 
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admirers, that he established a discipline, 
which differed from Episcopacy only or 
chiefly in his own assumption of the chaz - 
racter and office of a bishop.* Leaving 

you and the friends of Mr. Wesley to get 

clear of this dilemma, | challenge you to | 
produce a single instance of an Arminian, - | 
who, on account of his being an Arminian, 
ever separated himself from the Church of 
England. Now, if all the schisms, which ' 
have happened among us, may justly be 

referred to the operation of Calvinistic 
principles, it surely is not unreasonable to 
conclude, that, with respect to the con- 
stitution of the Church of En gland, whe- 

ther from a dislike of its doctrines or of 


tendency; that, if it should not effect a 
change in the constitution itself, it must 
ever be expected to produce, in a greater 
or less degree, the sin and mischiefs of 
schism. ‘Thus you see, Sir, that, in pro- 


* See Whitehead’s Life of Wesley 
fessing 
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fessing myself willing to tolerate Calvinism 
in the Church, I do something more than 
sacrifice my love of abstract truth. For 
the sake of peace, and of extending, to 
the utmost bounds consistent with safety, 
freedom of opinion among the members 
of the Church, I give my voice for run- 
ning some hazard of effects, which every 
friend of the Church would have reason 
to deplore. This, however, I do in the 
hope and belief, that, among a people, 
whose general character is 900d sense, who ; 
have the Scriptures so much in their hands, 
and who have before them the experience 
of past times, Calvinism will. never again 
become so predominant, as to produce aJ/ 
the ill effects, which it has a tendency to 
produce. . 

It will not be foreign to this part of the 
subject to observe, that Calvinistic preach. 
ing encourages the error, too prevalent 
among the lower orders of the people, of . 
preferring, in the public service, the Ser- 


MOR 


Lee a 
mon to the Prayers. I would not deny the 
usefulness of preaching, when judiciously 
conducted, nor refuse to it its due degree 
of estimation; but, certainly, when the Ser- 
mon is compared with the Prayers, it is 
of but inferior importance. In hearing a 
Sermon, we may, perhaps, be instructed 
in our duty, or excited to its performance ; 
but, in joining with sincerity in the Pray- 
ers, we are actually performing a consi- 
derable branch of duty.* Now, it has 
not escaped the observation of discerning 
persons, that, in the ministry of many of 
those, who are called Evangelical preachers, 


there is often a carelessness and haste in 


‘the reading of the Liturgy, well adapted 


to excite a belief, that the Prayers are not 
considered by the reader, what in fact 
they are, as the most important part of 


the service, but merely as a decent intro- 


* « Resort to sermons, but to prayers most: 
‘ Praying’s the end of preaching. “a 


Mr. George Herbert’s Church Porch. 
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duction to the Sermon, which is to follow. 
How far the gratification of vanity, and 
the desire of “ preaching themselves; not 
Christ Jesus the Lord,” may be concerned 
in this, or how far it may arise from dis. 
affection to the Prayers themselves, I shall 
not presume to determine; but I am sure, 
that the thing itself is of very pernicious 
tendency. 

It. is sometimes alleged, as an apology 
for preaching Calvinistic doctrines, that, 
whether true or false in themselves, they 
are best adapted to excite the attention and 


operate on the feelings of the multitude. 
It is to be considered, however, that the 
multitude, taken generally, and for along 
continuance of time, act principally from 
imitation of the higher orders of society. 
If, therefore, while we secure the* attend- 
ance and attention of the multitude for a 
season, we disgust and eventually drive 
away the better informed, we shall, in 


‘this respect, be far from obtaining any 


advantage 


advantage. I do not mean by this, that 
we ought, in order to avoid giving offence 
to any one, to shrink from setting forth, 
as occasions may demand, all the truths of 
the Gospel, or by any consideration be 
deterred from declaring unto men the 
«¢ whole counsel of God.” It suggests, 
however, a powerful reason for our using 
circumspection, and for taking care, that 
no imagination of our own, which is of 
an offensive nature, be mixed with the 
pure truths of the Gospel, or represented 
by us as a part of the Gospel. Without 
such care, there is great danger, that a 
prejudice may be excited, even in the 
minds of well-disposed persons, if not 
against’ the whole of our religion, yet 
against many of its doctrines, which are 
both true and. important. For, when such 
doctrines are delivered’ in connexion with 
others, which are evidently of a different 
character, they will by many, who have 
not ability or leisure to examine each par- 


ticular 
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ticular by the proper standard, be rejected 
in amass; and thus the pearl will be con- 
founded with the rubbish, in which it is 
-nvolved, the wheat thrown away with the 
chaff. Nor is this the whole of the evil. 
In the mixture of error with religious truth, 
there is a double danger. As some, dis- 
gusted with the error, will reject the truth, 
by which it is accompanied; so others, 
for the sake of the truth, will admit the 
error. If the whole, or even the greater 
part, of a discourse were false or foolish, 
it would not be likely to deceive any one; 
but, where there is a great deal, that is 
true and useful, the hearers are taken off 
their guard with respect to what is not so. 
Now, it is scarcely possible to discourse on 
religious subjects, or to bring the great 


dispensation of the Gospel into view, 
without saying many things, which are 
poth true and useful; and this opens the 
way to a fallacy, which it is not im the 
power of, vulgar minds to detect. Many 

of 
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of ‘these, as T have already observed, 
even think it a sufficient excuse for fre- 
quenting a Conventicle, that « they hear 
there what is good;” not considering, that 
the good may be mixed with what is not 
so, and that, if it be, they are but. ill 
qualified to make the necessary distinction 
and separation. I might extend this ob- 
servation on the mixture of truth and error 
in the discourses of Calvinists, to their 
writings, and might allege, as an instance, 
that the numerous truths, which occur in 
* The True Churchmen ascertained,” and 
of which no Arminian will deny the im- 
portance, are very likely to hinder many 
of its readers from suspecting, and more 
from discerning, that they are accompa- 
nied by any thing erroneous. As I have 
given a specimen of what I think to be 
erroneous in it, I need not return to the 
consideration of particulars: nor shall I, 
on this occasion, enlarge on the mischie- 
yous effects, to which religious error may 


eventually 


[See 

eventually give rise. "That in the writings 

of those in general, by whom Calvinism is 

supported in the present day, there is, to- 

gether with a great deal, that is true and 
useful,* such a deficiency of good sense 
and sound reasoning, and ‘such a conse- 
quent misinterpretation of Scripture, as 
must tend to mislead the ignorant, and to 
excite, in the minds of the better-informed, 
a prejudice against the things, which they 
undertake to explain and recommend, has 
been abundantly denionstrated by some 
of the ablest investigators of religious truth 
among us; particularly by the two Mr. 
Ludlams,:a really par nobile fratrum, whose 
writings, ‘worthy:to: rank with the best, 
will, I doubt not, in future ‘times be 


* I can ‘read the works of the truly pious: James 
Hervey’ with pleasure; and I will not deny, that the 
works of many’ Calvinists, which I cannot read with 
pleasure, may, in some respects, be very useful; -panti- 
cularly in exciting awful sentiments of the divine Justice, 
and in giving Lively and awakening | re he “Of 
the malignant nature of sity gs Bt 


referred 
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referred to as works of first-rate autho- 
rity. | . 

Do not imagine, Sir, that I would di- 
minish the religious zeal of any one. My 
only wish is, that such zea] should be 
properly directed. Upon this its utility 
entirely depends. Few things, péthaps, 
have been the cause of more mischiefs to 
mankind, than religious zeal mis-applied. 
I firmly believe, that both Mr. Whitefield 
and Mr. Wesley had a great deal of zeal 
in the cause of religion, and that both 
had the ability, if their zeal had been 
rightly directed, of doing much good. I 
have, however, no hesitation in saying, 
that, in fact, they did a great deal of harm. 
The good, of which they are by some 
said to have been the authors, appears to 
me Of a transient, if not a doubtful nature; 
whereas the evils, to which they gave oc~ 
casion, are certain and permanent. FPro- 
fessing, like many of their followers of the 
present day, a reverence for the doctrines 
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of the Church, they set at defiance the 
discipline, by which alone her doctrines 
can long be preserved in purity; and they 
opened a door of schism, which, it is to 
be feared, will not be shut for ages. Even 
admittingy the beneficial effects of their 
m the extent contended for, it may 
still bealleced, that those effects might all 
have been produced, and probably to a 
greater degree, by regular methods; that, 


with respect to the extra-parochial cases, 


in which their merits are most insisted on, 
they might, by proper representations and 
applications, have obtained liberty to ex- 
ercise their ministry under episcopal au- 
thority, and thus have preserved, what it 
is of infinite importance to preserve, the 
unity of the Church. Let Calvinistic mi- 
nisters of the establishment, then, be as 
zealous in the cause of religion as they 
please, they can scarcely be too much 
so; but let them be mindful, that. them 
zeal be “ according to knowledge.” Let 


them 
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them endeavour to attain to a practical 
conviction, that it is then only “ good to 


be zealously affected,” when we are so af- 


> 


fected “ in a good cause;’ and that no 


cause can be good, which is not founded 


on truth. ‘To ensure their ee the 
search of truth, let them cultiv 


qualities, and make use of the & 
which truth is most hkely to be found. 
Above all things, let them beware of mul- 
tiplying the occasions of schism, either 
by narrowing, without necessity, the terms 
of communion, or by any other methods. 
Thinking as [ do, I cannot but wish, that, 
retaming their piety and zeal, they would 
renounce the ‘peculiar opinions, which 
distinguish them from the rest of their 
brethren. UH, indeed, they do not see the 
force of the arguments, which are ad- 
dressed to them for this purpose, they wall 
not be able to do so; but it may still very 
reasonably be expected of them, that they 


will grant to others the liberty, . which 


they 
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| they claim for themselves; that they will 
| _ not be forward to chargethe generality of — | 
the clergy with departing from the Arti- 
; cles, to which they have subscribed, and | 
| according to which they have solemnly en- 1! 
gaged to teach, because they understand | 
2 them in a somewhat different sense. It ap- 
pears, from what I have stated, that the dif- * 
ference between an Arminian and a Calvin- 
ps istic interpretation of the Articles isa case, 
to which the Apostle’s rule may very pro- 
perly be applied, and in which, therefore, 
it ought to be implicitly observed: “ Let 
not him, that eateth, despise him, that 
eateth not; and let not him, which eateth 
not, judge him, that eateth.” With res- 
© pect to this difference, we are required, 
as has been seen, by the Royal Declara- 
tion prefixed to the Articles, “ to lay aside 
all further curious search, and to shut up 
these disputes in God's promises, as they 
be’ generally set forth to us in the holy 


Scriptures, and in the general meaning of 
the 
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the Articles of the Church of England 

according to them.” .. .Perhaps, as the 

means of settling the dissentions, which 

prevail, or at leastpof preventing any mis- 

chievyous effects. from them, it might be 

expedient, in. the present state, of the 

“ 

Church, to adept a measure similar to 

that I have referred to, ‘and to declare, by 
| 
| 
I 
| 
! 
: 


authority, that it is, not the intention of 


the Church of /England so to narrow the 
terms of communion, as individuals, both 
Arminians and Calvinists, have sometimes 


been led to imagine. Inthe mean time, I 


beg leave to. propose, as the conditions of 
_ a peace more honourable to’ the parties, be- 
| | cause more voluntary, that the Calvinists, 
| and, so, far as they are, concerned in. them, ) 
the Arminians, also, should agree! to. the 4 
faithful observance of following Canons: 
H i 1... To renounce, as, a term of distinction, 
the.title of Evangelical. 
2, To abstain from all declarations and 
insinuations, that they alone preach 


the 
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the true doctrines of Scripture and of 
the Church. 

3. To avoid all proceedings in practice, 
which may tend to diminish, in the 
estimation of the people, the im- 
portance of an attention to the esta- 
blished discupline. 

You see, Sir, by this offer, that, what- 


vv 


ever preference I may give to the Arminian 


before the Calvinistic cause, and whatever 
might be my hopes of victory, were hos- 
tilities continued, I do not aim at the ho- 
nour of a triumph, nor lose sight of the 
|.4 . peaceable intentions professed in my motto: 
« Non ego, nec Teucris Italos parere jubebo, 


| Nec mihi regna peto: paribus se legibus amb 
Invicte gentes eterna in foederaanittant.” 


i Iam, Rev. Su, 
Your's, &c. 
E. PEARSON. 


, REMPSTONE, 
~- June 1, 1802. 
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Postscript. 


Sie 


Ir is but just to add, that, when Mr. 
Overton was informed of my having re- 
ceived the anonymous Letter, of which 
a copy is given p. 59, he pronounced 
the sending of it to be “ a cowardly at- 
tempt;” assuring me, that “ he entertained 
very different ideas of such principles as 
mine, from those expressed in the anony- 
mous Letter,” and that “ he viewed that 
Letter with as great disapprobation as I 
could do.” 

Since these “ Remarks” were sent to 


the press, I have had the pleasure of 


reading a learned and ingenious treatise, 
written by Dr. Kipling, Deputy Regius 
. . . . e 3 . - 24 Ns 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge, in which he has proved, to a 


demonstration, that the Liturgy and Ar- 
ticles 


a 


ticles of the Church of England are, in 
many instances, utterly inconsistent with 
the doctrine held by Calein. As Mr Over- 
ton has not undertaken to defend Calvin- 
ism “ to its full extent,” the application 
of Dr. Kipling’s proof to “ 'Fhe true 
Churchmen ascertained,” depends on_ his 


success in endeavouring to show (what 
Calyin himself thought to be true). that 
there can be no such thing as. moderate 
Calvinism. Many persons will think, that 
he has succeeded in this. Be this as it 
may, his treatise, with respect to the par- 
ticular point he had in view, ought, in my 
opinion, to be considered as decisive, 
and to set it at rest for ever. 
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